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beaten, worried, helpless, had not yet reaped in full
measure the consequences of their attachment to
beliefs and traditions with which they were constantly
reproached. From the time that English domination
was imposed on them the history of these people was
one long moral and political struggle to preserve their
religion, their language and their laws. Because they
had opposed the decrees of an all-powerful home
government and the plans of a hostile party, they were
regarded by both as propagators of evil doctrines, and
by those Canadians who rallied to the government of
the conqueror as blind disciples of a nationalism des-
tined to perish.10 But soon there came governors, men
like Bagot and Elgin, who had a quite different con-
ception of their role as representatives of the British
Crown. Even in London there were men whom the
interests of the Empire, if not sympathy, inclined
towards generosity. And especially there were in
Canada men like Robert Baldwin, the forerunner of
Macdonald, who understood that without a union of
minds, if not a union of hearts, the country could never
grow economically or politically.

As early as 1841 the Legislative Assembly of
United Canada ordered the translation of all laws and
official documents into French. From 1845 school and
municipal legislation, until then mostly inspired by the
desire to disrupt the framework of French Canadian
social life, took an entirely different direction and
recognized, at least in the province of Quebec, the
secular role of the parish. Then, in 1848, the principle
of responsible government was finally recognized once
and for all and, with the formation of the great parties,

10 Cf. Foreword, Histoire du Canada, F. X. Garneau (1859).